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made profitable) in order to encourage the manu- 
facture of turpentine, tar and resin, have offered 
two prizes fur each of these articles, to be award- 
ed at the next exhibition. This is the true way 
of encouraging and stimulating home enterprise 
and industrial pursuits. 

The manner of obtaining the crude turpentine 
in use in the pine forests of North Carolina before 
the war, was to cut boxes or pockets in the trees 
near the ground with a long narrow-bladed axe, 
into which the sap would run in warm weather, 
the seaton extending from March to November. 
From these pockets the sap is collected and de- 
posited in barrels. A turpontine forest was cal- 
culated to last fifty years, when the trees were 
felled, cut up and heated in a kiln in order to 
produce tar. At the distillery forty barrels of 
sap would produce upon an average, six barrels 
of turpentine and twenty-three of resin, the latter 
article not being considered worth the cost of 
freight unless upon a direct line of communica- 
tion. 

Ina late number of the Scientific American 
is represented and described—which description 
could not be made plain without the aid of the 
illustrations—a new process for extracting and re- 
fining turpentine, by which the whole of the 
wood is subjected to distillation, and a much larg- 
ness. We do not sec how it can be otherwise. /er immediate yield is obtained. It consists in 
Allowing the war to stop to-morrow, and peace | cutting the whole tree into very fine particles, 
to bring with it a return to all the trades of life, thus rendering it more available, and in reality 
i; must be some years before business will become | saying every particle of sap which the wood 
8) fully regulated that things can take their | affords. 
former condition, and trade and business of all/ This apparatus, if successful, should be put to 
kinds proceed as they did before their interrup- good use in extracting the turpentine from the 
tion, caused by the rebellion. It will be some! stumps and rovts of old pincs in the northern 
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Our Home, Our Country, and our Brother Man. 








Agricultural Fairs in Maine---1864. 
[We publish below a list of those Agricultural 
Societies which hold exhibitions this fall, with 
the time and place, so far as they have come to 
our knowledge. The list will be kept standing, 
and we hope the Secretaries of Societies not 
mentioned below will forward us the necessary 
information, that our list may be corrected so as 
to include all the Societies who are to hold fairs 


this season. ] 


Kenyesec, at Readfield, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 12th and 13th. 

Norta Kenyesec, at Waterville, Tuesday 
Wednesday, Sept. 27th and 28th. 

East Souersst, at Hartland, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. Sopt. 13th and 14th. 





and 








Systematic Sheep Breeding. 





The signs of the times indicate very plainly 
that wool-growing and sheep breeding will be, 
for several years, at least, a highly paying busi- 





years before a full supply of cotton can be pro- 
duced in the United States, and if it should be, 
there is so much excise or revenue tax upon fab- 
rics manufactured directly or indirectly from it, 
that it must keep up the price of both the raw 
material and whatever is made from it. The 
same tax, in the shape of duties, &c., &., on 


part of our State, and add another to the already 
large number of the useful inventions growing 
out of the war, as well as turning to utility a 


hitherto neglected and valueless material. 
—-— —- - s0@ee 


Pogy Chum---Fish Guano. 





woolen, must make any importations of them 


The use of pogies as a manure haa largely in- 
creased among our sea-coast farmers within a few 





also Jess in amount, or higher in price. The} years. The business of catching them for the oil 
time it will take to liquidate the national debt | they yield, which, according to Mr. Goodale’s 
must act 80 as to keep this (woolen) branch of | statement, is from eight to twelve per cent., has 


tory as is desirable, or as was at first supposed it 
would be. In summing up his investigations, 
Mr. Goodale concluded that an inoffensive, por- 
table manure could be made of fish offal by first 
cooking the fish sufficiently to coagulate the 
albumen contained in them, then express as much 
of the oil and water as possible, and dry the re- 
mainder as quickly and thoroughly as could be 
done. But according to the statements of Mr. 
Wasson this is not sufficient. Who wili secure a 
furtano for himself and benefit the State hy discov- 
ering a process by which theso obstacles can be 
overcome and the great abundance of fish and fish 
offal now wasted or not used at all, be made to 
feed the famishing lands in the interivr of the 
State? Few subjects are of greater importance 
to the farmers of Maine, and we know of none 
that should receive more consideration. 





ee 


Notes from our Copy Drawer. 








*“Growina Toxacco.’’ The sage who presides 
over the agricultural department, of the Boston 
Cultivator, devotes two-thirds of a column, in his 
issue of 29th ult ,in enlightening us upon the 
antiquity and history of tobacco growing in 
America, and upon the definition of the word 
amen, &e., &. He should know that our edito- 
tials and original articles appended to selected 
matter are always leaded, and that the entire 
article in questiun, commegcing from the words 
‘‘The California Farmer asks, &z.,’’ is set solid, 
and was published as sent to us by one of our 
correspondents, because we were perfectly willing 
that every man should have his ‘‘say’’ for or 
against tobacco, and as independent journalists, 
were willing to give both sides a hearing. Will 
the editor of the Cultivator please look again to 
the article about which he scems so much disturbed 
and set himself right upon the matter before 
charging the Maine Farmer with language it is 
not responsible for ? 


Aw Ant Trar. It may be too late ia the sea- 
son to be of much use, but the following hint is 
too valuable to be lost, and should be remembered 


‘ta capital idea :"’ 


Communications, 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Domestic Receipts. 


[Che following come to us from a source en- 
titled to much credit, and we should be pleased 
to publish other receipts and hints in domestic 
economy, which like the following, are based 
upon the results of one of the best regulated 
households in our State.—Eps. Me. Farmer. } 


To Make Yeast. To two handfuls of hops 
take 3 pints of water, 6 potatoes, and boil them 
all until the potatues are soft ; then pare them, 
mash through a cullander and strain the liquid. 
Put it in your preserving kettle over the fire, and 
add 1 cup of sugar, 1 tablespoonful of salt and 1 
of ginger; add flour enough to make it of the 
cunsistency of paste, and then let it boil five 
minutes, stirring it all the time. ‘Turn out, and 
when partially cool add half a pint of good yeast. 
Let this stand till fermentation takes place and 
the job is done. In the winter I keep it ina 
stone jar in the cellar, but in the summer I dry 
it by mixing it with corn meal and spreading it 
on the table exposed to the air, but not in the sun. 

QueEn or Puppies. One pint of nice fine 
bread crumbs to one quart of milk, one cup of 
sugar, the yolks of four eggs beaten, a piece of 
butter the size of anegg. Bake until done but 
not watery. Whip the whites of the eggs stiff, 
and beat ina teacupfull of sugar, in which the 
juice of the lemon bas been stirred. Spread over 
the pudding a layer of jelly, or any swectmeats 
you may prefer. Pour the whites of the eggs 
over this and replace in the oven and bake light- 
ily. To be eaten cold with cream. 

Berwick Sronce Cake. Beat 3 eggs two min- 
nies; add land 1-2 cups sugar and beat five 
minutes; add l cup flour, 1 teaspoonful cream 
tartar, and beat two minutes; add half cup cold 
l-water, half teaspoonful soda, and beat one min- 
jute; add 1 cupof flour and a little salt, and 
flavor with rose or lemon. 

Ase Lixcotn Puppixc. One cup of Indian 
meal, 1-2 cup wolasses, 1 egg, | teaspoonful soda, 
2 teaspoonfuls cream tartar, and a little salt. 
Beat well together and add one quart of new 
milk. Bake about one hour. Very good eaten 
with butter, but sweetened cream makes the 
nicest sauce. 

German Rotts. 








One cup of sugar, 4 cup of 


by our readers. The Scientific American calls it| butter, 1 egg, 1 cup of sour milk, 1 teaspoonful 


saleeratus ; edd flour enough for cookies. Roll 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Wooden Pipes for Carrying Water. 


Messrs Eprrors :—I nytice in your last week's 
issue, an inquiry about pipes for carrying water ; 
the inquirer desires to knéw the cost of boring at 
mills where tubing for chain pumps are bored, 
also if the joints would be tight. In this section 
we have no mills for the above mentioned pur- 
ng but we have men that make it a business to 

ore and lay down aqueducts. The old price was 
twenty-five cents per rod ; at this time | presume 
it would cost forty or fifty cents per rod,-and it 
would be well done. I think that pump tubing 
would not be strong enoughto hold when there 
was any considerable head. [lackmatac is con- 
sidered as good as any, if not the best timber for 
that use with us. I have an aquednct of seventy- 
five rodsin length, that has been laid twelve 
years, only one log of which has been replaced, 
and that on the highest point where the land is 
porous and sometimes dry. Three years ago | 
extended one end half a mile, using some hack- 
metac, but mostly pine timter. It has proved 
a blessing so far, furnishing over 200 galions of | 
water per minute, and has dune so from that time 
to this. 

One of thé wonders of the day is that our far- 
mers in Maine do not more of them have running 
water to their buildings when it is generally so 
easy to be obtained. Many farmers drive their 
cattle fromjtwenty to seventy-five rods to water 
in the winter. One of the largest farmers in this 
county drives his whole stock of cattle, sheep 
and horses about fifty rods and then pumps the 
water fur them to drink. Oaly think what a 
task ina cold blustering morning, and the loss 
in dressing and what is more, the loss in his cat- 
tle, to travel that distance each day or perhaps 
twice a day which would ve 200 rodseach. Here 
is a field open for along yarn, but as I am not 
e»mpetent for the task, [ will not try to spin it. 
Will say in conclusion that the above named far- 
mer winters from fifty to one hundred head of 
cattle and from one to three hundred sheep. 





but explained their superiority on the ground 
that his garden is thoroughly sheltered, while 
ours, at present, is exposed to the west winds 

We compared notes about oats and barley. 
We had neither of us anything to brag of. Ile 
had found the spring quite as wet and anpropi- 
tioue as we had, but would not wait. “Why, 
sir,’ he said, ‘*the boy in dragging in the oats in 
yonder hollow had to ride on the harrow, and it 
went clear under the water out of sight.’’ Of 
course the crop was light in the low places, but 
on the whole. will be better than if he had wait- 
= as we did, till the whole ficld was in good or- 

er. 

Now, was the half-hour spent on this farm lost? 
Admitting that there was nothing particularly to 
see, was it not pleasant to talk over what we had 
done and what we proposed to do. We are sure 
that we accomplished much more during the re- 
maioder of the week than if we had stayed at 
home. Farmers should visit more—not go to the 
city, many go there too often—but-visit each oth- 
er, not at the village grocery, but at each others 
homes.— Genesee Farmer. 


The Old Orchards, 


It saddens the thoughtful man who travels 
through the country—especially the older settled 
sections—to see the grand old orchards, which 
have furnished the cellers of the old homesteads 
with cider and fruit from the early time, dying 
of old age with no thrifty young orchards about 
them—to see the broken limbs, the dying and 
dead trunks the scarred and diseased veterans 
passing away with no young recruits coming after 
to make glad the succeeding generation. 

What can the old folks be thinking about? 
What are the middle-aged inheritors of the old 
homestead or its old orchards, sleeping over, that 
they neglect a positive duty, (to say nothing of 
the profitable investment of family funds,) to 
their children? Is it the selfish spirit which has 
possession of you—the spirit which says, ‘Tho 
old orchard will furnish fruit ae long as | live, 





price (as Lam told) that has one of the hest | you do not deserve the ministrations of the young 
springs in the county only about one hundred! in your old age, when your eyes grow dim and 
rods from his buildings; if he had the use of it| your limbs palsied. No, no, we can not belicve 
one year, it would pay the cost of putting down | that it is positive indifference to the welfare of 
an aqueduct yearly rather than do without it. your children. Butis not the thoughtlessness 

Phillips, Aug 22d, 1864. Sewarp Ditt. | Which permits the old orchard to die without 

Picase furnish us with the results of your ex- | supplying their plecce with young ones criminal? 


, . : . — F | ls there any feature of a homestead to which are 
perience in clover growing, as intimated.—Fbs. [attached so many pleasant associations as to the 
caealiliaidesssmaedees 


‘There is a pasture adjuining his for eale at a at let my children take care of themselves?”’ Then 








business more upon domestic or American product | 
than ever before. The impulse, therefore, which | 
has been given withina year or two to wool- 

growing and sheep-breeding, must continue for | 
some years. 

Hence it seems particularly incumbent upon 
the farmers of Maine to raise all the wool they | 
can, and for this purpose to keep as many sheep | 
as they can consistent with what is needed to sup- ! 
port and sustain other needed varieties of stock. 

In doing this however, we depresate the care- | 
less, slipshod way in which too many in Maine | 
conduct their sheep-breeding. With too many it | 
is a sort of helter skelter operation. No system, | 
either as to the breed, judicious crosses, or purity | 
of blood. Fine wool and coarse wool, long wool | 
and short wool are all jumbled up together. In- 
deed in some lots brought into market by some 
persons, all the kinds of wool can be found in his 
clip, and sometimes something like it in single 
fleeces. 

We haven't faith enough in such operations to | 
believe there is benefit or profit enough in it to 
make it # commendable practice. We go in for | 
purity of blood, for breeding distinctly the differ- | 
ent varieties of wool in all their distinct charac- | 
teristics. 

If fine wool suits us beat we would obtain the | 





best breeders for that purpose and try to beat the | 


been carried on fur years, but it is not until quite 
recently that the waste or refuse has been con- 
sidered of much value, and even now it is not 
husbanded with that care which it should be. 


| Samuel Wasson, Esq., of E‘lsworth, a member of 


the Board of Agriculture, informs us that parties 
in his section go out in vessels for the purpose of 
vatching the pogies for oil, carrying with them 
their apparatus for steaming and pressing out the 
oil, the waste of which is thrown overboard into 
the water and lost. Occasionally farmers go to 
the vessels with boats and get a boat load from 
them, but they will not keep it on hand a day, 
and during the busy season but little of it is saved. 
In his report upon ‘*Marine Manures’’ to the 
Board of Agriculture in 1861, Mr. Goodale re- 
marks : 


‘*For a long time no attention was given to the 
residuum left after expressing the oil, that is the 
cake, pumice, or a8 commonly called, the chum, 
and which contains nearly the whole fertilizing 
portions of the fish. It was thrown back into 
the sca. Gradually it came into use; at first in 
a very rude way, bat by degrees with more judg- 
ment and care. At the present time much is 
saved and used, and has effected a wonderful in- 
crease in the productiveness of many naturally 
poor farms. Upon many farms the increase of 
the crops, especially that of hay, has been many 
fold. Buta great deal, and more especially on 
the islands visited during the summer months for 
the purpose of making oil, is still lost—no use 


up , a on out and spread on butter, sugar, nutmeg and cin- 
rocure a large spongey wasn it well and | namon. Roll it up like pastry, cut in thin slices 
press it dry, which will leave the cells quite open ; | and bake in a pets oven. 
then sprinkle over it sdme fine white sugar, and | pomma T dried 1 kea 
place it near where the ants are troublesome. | " = acs. on ond 12 bes es oom . : 
Chey will soon collect u on the sponge and take | and chopped fine, an an "4 cups molasses $ 
up their abode in the cells. It is only necessary | put the apple in the molasses and simmer on the 
to dip the sponge in scalding water which will | S*°Y°- Whea cold add 3 tenspovnfals anteorates, 
wash them out dead by thousands. Put on more | ~,“85" 4 cup butter, and 2 cups sour milk, with 
sugar, and set the trap for a new haul. This pro- aeves, watmeg, Se. P ’ 
ecss will soon clear the house of every ant.”’ Cream Pis. One pint of milk put on the 
Seepixa Muck or Swamp Lanp. L. M. Ross, | Stove, 3 tablepoonfuls of flour mixed with 1 egg 
of Hilladale Co., Michigan, writes to the Rural) 7P4,°be uP % sugar Flavor with lemon after 
New Yorker saying he has good Timothy growing! Cooxixs. Two eggs, 1 cap of sugar, 1-2 cup 
on muck land where the muck is five feet deep, of butter, 1 teaspoonful cream tartar, 1-2 tea- 
upon which, five years ago, nothing grew but the | spoonful soda. Season with nutmeg. 
coarsest kind of ‘‘sfckle grass,’’ and adds : Featuer Cake. One cup sugar, | tablespoon- 


“Tf [had another marsh to subdue [ should | ful butter, 1 egg, 2-3 cup of flour, 1 teaspoontul 


‘i am of 2 of soda. 
proceed as follows: First. Draw off the surface °T°?™ of raatred and 2 of soda 
Poor Man's Cake 


water but nothing more. Deep draining leaves | Four cups flour, 2 cups 
the land too dry. Second. It it could be plowed | Sugar, 1 tablespoonful butter, 1 egg, 1 table- 
[should mow it in August, take off the grass, spoonful cream tartar, 1-2 tablespoontul soda. 
and then turn it over with a sharp plow ; harrow} Cream Cake. 1 cup sugar, 1 cup-flour, 1-2 
well and put on the secd—pure Timothy. It it} cup cream, 2 egg with sufficient flour to stiffen. 
could not be plowed, or if] had not time to doit,| Cream Pre. One cup sugar, 3 eggs, 1-2 cup 
[| would sow any kind of grass seed that I could | butter, 1-2 teaspoonful soda, 1 teaspoonful cream 
get most easily, each spring and fall mowing and tartar, with flour enough to stiffen. 

removing the grass and weeds each year until I Cyntota M. Marston, 
got something better than sickle grass. Stock of 
all kinds should be kept off.”’ 


Screntiric Text Booxs—Repty to Query. Mr. 
[.S. Griffin, of Freeport, sends the following | Messrs Epirors :—If one notices the various 


note in answer to previous inquiries : kinds of farming as he travels along the road, he 
‘*Messrs. Eprrors :—Some one wished to know | will find that there is as many kinds as he meets 


Waterville. 
ee —— 
For the Maine Farmer. 


A Lotter from the Androscoggin Valley. 





world in this kind of product. If long woul, we | whatever being made of it.’’ 
would endeavor to follow the same appropriate There can be no doubt of the value of fish offal 
course ; or if middle wool was desirable some of | as a manure, but in its application to the soil, 
the best breeders of that kind should help us bring | and in its preparation for transportation, there is 
into market choicest specimens of that kind. | much to learn. Mr. Wasson of Ellsworth, who 
The time has been, when the farmers of Maine | was in our office recently, in conversation upon 
could not without great expense and trouble avail | the effects of manuring with pogy chum, said 
themselves of such facilities as they now can, for | that ina very dry season—like the present—it 
breeding this or that variety in purity, and they | would kill corn and potatoes where the roots 
had therefore to be content with grades and mon- | came in direct contact with the manure. Last 
grels. Butthat time has passed away. You can | fa}l he piled up a quantity of pogies in his field, 
now obtain them either in this State, or at the | mixing them with three parts of earth or loam— 
farthest in New England, breeding both lambs \euch soil as was shoveled up in the vicinity of the 
and ewes of all the best breeds, whether fine or | pile—and this spring applied them to potatoes in 
long wool, or middle wool. the hill, putting about one-third of a shovelful 
Why not then adopt a rigidly systematic course | jnto each hill. The result was where the roots of 
and prosper the better for it? Wherever such @ the potato went down through it, the plant was 
course has been pursued the best results have completely killed, but where they branched off 
been obtained. Look at the Vermont wool-grow- away from the manure, the potatoes present a 
ers. What has given them the lead of the whole | dark green, and very thrifty appearance. Ina 


Union, if not of the world, in fine wool growing? | wet season this effect is not noticed. Who can 
Nothing but a rigid adherence toa systematic 








ee 


course of breeding, directed by a good understand- 
ing of what they wished to do. 

They had no better stocks of the breed, when 
they commenced, than other people had. But 
they marked out a systematic course to pursue in 
order to obtain an object also distinctly marked 
out in their mind. They have followed the sys- 
tem implicitly and indefatigably, and are now 
reaping their reward. 

The same results have followed similar energy 
and practical knowledge in the case of other 
varieties of sheep. 

As the season will soon come when some sort | 
of sheep-breeding will call the attention of farm- 
ers to their flocks, we thought a little ‘jogging 
of the elbows’ on this subject might do some of 
us good. Decide what you wish to breed, and 
then, by all means, employ the finest and best 
blood of the kind that can be found. A little 
extra labor and expense laid out for this purpose 
cannot fail in the end to be a good investment. 

————-~~e@0e-—____._____ 


The Manufacture of Turpontine, 








Previous to the rebellion, the State of North 
Carolina produced annually 800,000 barrels of 
turpentine, nearly the whole amount of which 
found a market in our northern States. It was 
used as an ingredient in preparing paints—facili- 
tating their application, lessening the viscidity of 
the oily mixture, and enabling the painter greatly 
to change the appearance of his work by varying 
the degrees of gloss or dullness, and also prevent- 
ing the appearance of cracks which would other- 
wise be visible after the varnish had been applied. 
Painters now make use of petroleum naptha in- 
stead of turpentine, on account of its extreme 
cheapness as compared with the latter article. 

Statements have been made by various papers 
that parties were about to engage in the enter- 
prise of extracting turpentine and rosin from the 
old pine stumps and roots which are to be found 
in large quantities in the northern portions of 
this State; and we notice that the Trustees of 
the Provincial Agricultural Exhibition of Upper 
Canada (where no doubt the business couhd be 








give a satisfactory reason for the capriciousness of 
this fertilizer in the instances and seasons above 
mentioned ? 

It is very often applied to grass lands, in Mr. 
Wasson's section, and when thus applied, its ef- 
fects are sometimes quite singular in their result. 
If put on in very large quantities it gives a great 
yield of grass for two or three years, after which 
the land will produce nothing until it is plowed 
up and manured. One farmer who hus a gravel- 
ly soil, completely ruined one-half his field by 
putting on a large amount of it for two or three 
years in succession, but by a judicious applica- 
tion to the other part, its fertility has been kept 
up and good crops are returned each year. Mr. 
Wasson also states that if a field of grass is so 
much run out that it will produce nothing but 
‘‘wire grass,’’ an application of pogy chum, will, 
in one year, bring in a handsome growth of herds- 
grass. This is a cheap method of seeding. About 
three barrels per acre is the quantity usually ap- 
plied to grass lands as a top-dressing ; and when 
applied to corn or potatoes it is generally com- 
posted with loam or muck. In some instances 
the water expressed from the fish with the oil— 
the oil being left to rise and cool—has been used 
as @ fertilizer with good effects. Clay is used as 
an absorbent, and afterwards applied to the hill 


for corn and potatoes with very marked and fav- 


orable results. . 


There has as yet been no way devised by which 
the chum can be prepared so as to be transported 
any great distance ; and until this is accomplish- 
ed its benefits must necessarily be confined to a 
somewhat narrow limit, and in localities where it 
can readily be composted, or immediately used. 
Much of it, it is true, is put up in barrels and 
sent to Boston, Connecticut and other places, but 
it usually passes into an offensive and repulsive 
condition within a week or two after the oil is 
Separated, even after mixed with earth or muck. 
Fish guano has been manufactured by parties in 
Maine by simply drying the chum by solar heat, 
and when put up in barrels a peck of gypsum ap- 
plied to each barrel. This method has proved as 
cficacious as any, yot even this is not 8o satisfac- 


where Gray’s Batany could be found, and as no | 


one has ever answered the question I will do it. | 
Ivison, Phinney & Co-, 48 and 50, Walker St., | 
New York, are the publishers. Also Wells’ | 
Chemistry; l vol. 516 pages, 240 engravings ; 

price $1. Any one in want of Text Books, by | 
sending a pre-paid letter will get a catalogue, 

postage free. They have a good list. If you 

want **Text Books’ on the learned languages, 
send to D. Appleton & Co., 443 and 445, Broad- 
way, New York, fora catalogue. If you want 
good books cheap, send to Geo. G. Evans’ gift 
hook store, 439, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

Penn., for a catalogue. If you want a book but 

cannot find it, send to W. H. Pipor, Washington 

St., Boston, Mass ; they will get it for you. I 

have tried them all.’’ 


Extra Cows. A subscriber writes us that Mr. 
James ©. Chadborn, of Vassalborough, has four 
cows that made thirty-six pounds ot butter in one 
week, and had a very poor pasture during the 
time. 


460@0> 


Premiums at Fairs. 





contains an excellent article upon the present sys- 
tem of awarding premiums at fairs, strongly con- 
demning the injudicious manner in which premi- 
ums are promiscuously awarded for articles which, 
though perhaps meritorious, do not show any 
improvement or advancement in agriculture or 
the domestic arts over previous years. It sug- 
geste two ways ia which a better method for be- 
stowing premiums may be realized, viz.: to award 
small premiums in useful books or practical 
journals, instead of small sums of money ; and to 
use the funds of the society in inducements to 
enterprising young farmers of which the follow- 
ing are examples. 

“1. A Premium of One Hundred and Fifty 


Dollars for the best UNpgerpRaINep AND SupsoiLeD 
Twenty Acres which are proved to have pro- 


roots, or grass, of any equal number of acres not 
underdrained or sub-soiled. 


from thirty to one hundred acres—a full account 
of the year’s operations on differant crops to be 
submited for public information, and the results 
stated so plainly in dullars and cents that the 
‘wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err there- 
in.’ ” 





Small vs. Large Windows. 





The Maryland Farmer and Mechanic publishes 
a plea for stone houses, in the course of which 
are the following remarks upon small windows, 
which contain a good deal of truth, and are 
worthy of attention : 
“In building the walls (of cur houses) we should 
|introduce one important change. [or our climate 
(our windows are too large and too many. The 
multiplicity of panes of glass draw the heat in 
,the summer, as in a hot-bed ; and present but a 
- thin film of obstruction to the entrance of the 
winter's cold. These, then, should be smaller, as 
they invariably are in hot countries elsewhere. 
{t should, morever, be borne in mind that these 
maller windows which keep out the heat in sum- 
ner, are equally serviceable in winter, in shutting 
vat the cold, and such windows with thick solid 





valls, are what are demanded by our contrasts of 


‘limate. They are also applicable to the two-fold 
tonditions of coclness in summer and warmth 
n winter.’’ 


The September number of the Working Farmer | 





| equal to her part. 


people. Many im these parts ignore fall plowing, 
and such reason as they bring to bear, weighs 
well in this hilly region. Most of the tillage is 
on the hill-side, and if exposed to the fall and 
winter rains, a great part of the soil is washed in- 
to the valleys. In those parts where the land is 
nearer a level and clayey loam, my opinion is that 
it is a benefit. It causes the soil to be more ex- 
posed to ths action of the frost, which I consider 
will do as much towards preparing it for the roots 
of the crops, as the plough. If these farmers 
would give a little more attention to the manure 
heaps, perhaps their farms might produce larger 
crops. If, instead of letting the droppings be 
scattered around the yard, it was carefully scrap- 
ed up into a pile protected by a little muck or 
other ahsorbent, from the storms and sun, it 
would be worth much more. ‘Too little attention 
is paid to the swine. They ought to have a full 
supply of material to absorb the moisture in their 
excremcnts, and work over to prepare it fur the 
manure heap. 

One of the great products of this region is dried 
apple. It is here that they have almost brought the 
art of drying them to perfection. Such improve- 
ments have teen made that one person is able to 
pare and core from ten to twenty bushels of ap- 
ples for the dry house a day. It is here that one 
finds the helper in the various duties pertaining 
to the farm. Ifone choose for a wife amongst 
these rosy cheeked girls, he will find one that is 
They are brought up to meet 
the difficulties of the farm house, and rather 
make ita pleasure to produce and toil in the 
fields. © 8. P. 

Dirfield, Aug. 26th, 1864. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
A Sheep Rack---Information wanted. 


Messrs. Eprtors :—I am one of those who live 
up here among the hills of old Oxford. We have 
a hill farm and have to build on uneven land; 
one end of our barn is easy of access, while the 
floor sill at the other end is ten feet from the 





duced povs.ie the crops of grain, corn, potatoes, | 


2. One Hundred Dollars for the best farm of 


ground. We have one room in the basement, 


36 by 12 feet for a eheep pen,and have it construct- 
ed to feed from the barn floor, I want some 
information in regard to building a rack or crib 
that the sheep may feed with ease and not waste 
their hay or grain. Cannot you or some of your 
correspondents furnish a plan of a good rack that 
will supply my wants. ? Regs : 

The hay crop was very good in this section, but 
pastures are getting very short ; some have been 
obliged to feed out of the barn. Corn is emall 
and grain very light. We have had some light 
rains of late but pot enough to soak the ground. 
Streams are low and there is some complaint of 
wells being dry. Hi. Bisex. 
Peru, Aug. 26th, 1864. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 


A Remarkable Couple. 





Messrs Epitors:—Here is a case, I think 
which will beat, Mr. Avery of Jefferson, mention- 
ed in the Farmer of this week ;—Mr. Caleb 
Barker of Pittston, aged 82 years, cut the pres- 
ent season himeelf, 10 tons of hay, not only 
without the aid of a machine and girls, but aleo 
without the aid of horse or oxen in getting it 
into the barn. He wheeled it all in on a wheel- 
barrow, excepting perhaps three fourth of a ton 
that one of his neighbors hauled in for him. 
Now Messrs Ejitors where is there a young man 
that would do much better? Mrs. Barker is also 
in her 85th year, and is not much behind some 
young women in work ;—she spins her four skeins 
of yarn per day and also does some housework 
besides. Last fall she obtained a premium at the 
Lincoln county Fair, on Balmoral sxirts of her 
own weaving. 





Dresden Aug. 28th 1864. B. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


A Note about the Caterpillar. 


Messrs. Epitors:—Dvo the white cocoons, | 
which are so plenty, always eend forth millers or 
moths? I have destroyed many dozen of these | 
little, white nests, in the early part of the seas- 
on, which always contained medium sized cater- 
pillars, but of late the cocoons that I open con- 
tain only an empty, oval shaped skin, or chrysa-| 
lis shell. Is it another species of caterpillar that | 
changes to the butterfly of one season? In the 
early part of one summer a large caterpillar 
crawled upon the outside of a window of the 
room where ill health confined me, and began to 
weave a cocoon; [expected that it would soon 
beeome a beautiful winged insect. But alas for 
human expectation. After it became a chrysalis 
and had lain dormant a long time, I noticed one 
day that the creature looped itself up, once or 
twice, and then sank down again and presented 
the same appearance; when | took down the nest 
it contained the same empty oval shell, similar to 
those I find so plenty now, thickly fastened to 
the clapboards de house shaded with ornamental 
trees, about three rods from a young orchard 
One of the nicest trecs in this orchard was killed 
last year by this ravenous creature. ‘The majori- 
ty of caterpillars which 1 have killed this year. 
are of a green color, and small in size; generally 
found between the clapboards. Fiona. 








Agricultural Miscellany, 


Farmers Should Visit More. 











American farmers work too hard. Our seasons 
are 80 short, help so scarce, and there is 80 much 
to do, that it is almast impossible to find time to 
attend to mental improvement, and the cultiva- 
tion of social feelings. ‘All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.’’ It is so with those who 
have attained riper years. We all need relaxa- 
tion, and we all take itone way or another. 
Would it not be well to find it by visiting a little 
more among our brother farmers? Do not make 
formal visits. Get into your buggy some evening 
before dark and take your wife to visit some far- 
wer friend. Talk over your agricultural plans 
and prospects. Lok at the crups and the stock, 
and you will be almost sure to get some hint that 
will prove useful. 

If you see anything particularly good, say so. 
It wiil encourage your friend and stimulate him 
to renewed exertions. If your own crops are bet- 
ter than his you will feel none the worse for 
knowing the fact. Don't gossip. Leave that to 
those who have nothing better than personalities 


orchards? It is the paradise of the young and the 
delight ot the old. Each tree has its associated 
event. The fruit of each tree has impressed its 
outline and flavor, ite texture and color, upon 
your boy, and he recalls these peculiarities as he 
turns the prairie furrow, crushes quartz in Cali- 
fornia, traffics with the Japanese, or fights for the 
Union in our armies. Llow strong a knot bas the 
old orchard tied in his heart, binding him to the 
old bome and the hearts that dwell there. The 
birds sing to him out of the orchard. The May- 
blossoms breathe their fragrance into his nostrils 
—the Spitzenbergs and Pippins, the Harvest 
Boughs and Greenings, and the peculiar and lus- 
cious *‘natural fruit,’’ that grew on a seedling too 
good to graft, laugh at him as they show their 
checks from behind their emerald screens—and 
oh! how be longs to visit the bome of his child- 
hood and live over again the days of his youth. 
Sach is our inheritance, reader! Such the patri- 
mony which comes down to us from the orchards 
of our fathers, no matter where we may be set- 
tled, or where we may wander. Would we part 
with this birthright? Would we deprive our 
children of it?—or our children’s children? If 
not, pew orchards must be planted. The old ones 
are passing away. 

As we wrote in the outect, it is saddening and 
astonishing that people who have lived so long in 
the world and enjoyed the fruit of their labors, 
and of the labors of their fathers, should be so 
indifferent to this matter of renewing the orchard. 
It is the season to prepare for next spring's plant- 
ing. ‘The young men who have asked us how to’ 
prepare land for orchard planting may pow do 
this work well. Plow and subsvil the land to be 
occupied, thoroughly. Do not forget—sudbsoil it. 
Let it lie until epring and again plow it, (or pul- 
pulverize it in some manner,) manure it with 
good compost thoroughly incorporated with the 
soil, if it needs it, and then plant. Don’t plant 
a young orchard in the sod. Do not allow any 
sward to make around your trees 8o long as you 
and theyplive. Cultivate them as you do corn 
and they will yield you far greater profit in pro- 
portion to the labor bestowed. 

But the object of this article is to impress the 
importance of providing substitutes——young, 
healthy, and full of vitality—for the maimed, 
scarred and dying veterans in the old orchards.— 
Rural New Yorker. 





Grass and Grain Growing. 


A good, natural grass farm, all things con- 
sidered, we deem the casiest, pleasantest and 
most profitable kind ofa farm to live on. All 
cannot be thus accommodated, we admit; neith- 
er do all desire this kind of a farm, as we are ful- 
ly aware. We know farmers who are located in 
regions well adapted to grazing, that continue to 





to talk about. Don’t stay too long. Don’t bore 
your friend, or let him bore you. Be cheerful 
and pleasant. Return home early, and you will 
be astonished with how much more spirit you 
will go to work the next morning. Things which 
had depressed you for days and weeks will 
put on a different aspect. We canall accomplish 
much more than we do if we really only thought 
80, and had courage to go systematically to work. 
A little relaxation, a conversation with one who 
has the same trials and labors, gives us new cour- 
age, and we attempt and accomplish with ease 
things which before oppressed us with their mag- 
nitude. 

This is not mere theory. We have felt the ben- 
eficial influence of a visit to a neighboring farm. 
The other evening, though hardly knowing*‘ which 
thing to do first,’ we rode up to our good farmer 
friend A.,about two miles west of us. We found 
him examining a piece of turnips recently sown. 
Dry as was the weather, they were just coming 
up. Le had sowed them broadcast , and we jok- 
ingly told him that was not the way to raise 
Swede turnips. ‘*Well, I don’t know,” he re- 

lied, which, being interpreted, means, ‘I gucss 
Psbail raise as good as you will.’’ ‘Come and 
look at my wheat.’’ It is a fine field of ‘*wevil 
proof,’’ ripening for the harvest. He thought it 
would grow thirty bushels per acre, and sitting 
there on the fence we figured up how much it 
would bring at twenty shillings per bushel, and 
discussed the probabilities of getting three dol- 
lars. Le is an old farmer and a successful one. 
Has brought up and educated a large family, and 
has everything about his house that is conveni- 
ent and comfortable. We particularly admired a 
large handsome walnut tree that stands over bis 
well at the side door towards the barn-yard. ‘I 
brought the nut of that tree,”* he said, ‘thirty 
years ago in my pocket from the borders of Cun- 
esus Lake.’’ It is now a noble tree, pleasant to 
behold and affording grateful shade, and as we 
luoked at it we could not help thinking how 
many pleasing associations of the past thirty 
years must linger around that tree. A boy was 
pumping water for the cows which had jast been 
milked. ‘+I used to have an open trough to carry 
the water,” he said, **but five or six years ago I 
sawed a barrel in two and put the two halves in 
the ground,one near the puiup and the other in the 
barn-yard, and connected them with an old pump 
log.’* The one barrel near the pump and the con- 
necting pipe are under ground. Tbe water never 
freezes, and he can at all times supply his stock 
with little trouble. ’ 

‘-Come and see the garden.”” What splendid 
corn, and how much finer your beets are than 
ours? Having more tomato plants than we need- 
ed this spring we gave friend A. a dozen or 80, 
and here they are growing finely and giving prom- 
ise of a large crop. They beat those in our par. 
den! We woudl not admit that he had given 





row both grass and grain ; others we know that 
ormerly grew grain and grass, that are changing 
their grain fields into grass fields so far as they 
are able to do so. The reason why we consider a 
grass farm preferable to a grain farm is,that on the 
former human muscles are not 8o constantly taxed, 
wearied and worn as on the latter. This is an 
important consideration with those who would 
substitute skill, as a modifier of manual labor. 
With good mowings and good pastures, well 
etucked with cattle, sheep and horses, a farmer 
may live like a prince, being lord of the area 
covered by his titles, und surveyed daily by bis 
ever vigilant eye. We lately visited a farmer of 
this type, and a bappier more genial, cheerful, 
wide-awake man, of any vocation or profession, we 
have seldom ever met. He had his daily - $Y 
per and his weekly agricultural journal, with a 
wife near the zenith of lifo, that is still as fresh 
and youthlul as a girl, becauee not over-worked, 
as is too often the case with the husbandman’s 
wife. We account for it in this wise, to wit:— 

He has a good grazing farm, left him, we be- 
leive, by his father. He began by growing grain 
with grass, but he soon found that his plough: land 
required about all the manure he could make, 
and, accordingly, the topdressing of his grass hand 
came short, though he kept a dairy. Le and his 
wife, both then young and ambitious, she as wi/l- 
ing to work in the house as he on the farm, got 
along nicely ; but, said he to her one evening, af- 
ter a few years of experience, this will not do: 
we shall both be wearied, worn and old while 
young at this rate ; therefore, lam going to make 
a change, which, as already stated, was the con- 
version of grain-land into grass-land. This being 
done, and baving an abundance of good, natural 
pasture-land, as there is in the Commonwealth, be 
soon doubled the number of bis cows; and in- 
stead of making cheese and butter of their milk, 
he sold it by the can for the Boston market, thus 
at once relieving his wife of a great amount of la- 
bor and care. His calves are vealed and sold ear- 
ly in the season at high prices for Boston market. 
Then, till hay-time, his work is light, consisting 
cheafly of milking twice a day. When haying 
begins, as he gets a heavy crop, sufficient to win- 
ter about 40 head of grown cattle, he employs 
considerable help for 2 or 3 weeks ; also in haul- 
ing and spreading manure. . 

Thus is it apparent, that labor is saved and 
money is more easily obtained by employing cows 
to convert the grass and hay of such # farm into 
marketable produce, than is done by growing 
grain. Therefore, we conclude that it 18 not 
good economy to grow grain on such a farm : it 
is better policy to buy what is needed, as does 
the farmer whose case wo have noted, a9 one rep- 
resenting a class of Massachusetts farmers well 
known to us in Worcester county. Others, in- 
stead of producing milk, stock their farms with 
animals they can turn as grass-fed beef: others 





them any better care and culture than we had, 


still, stock with sheep.—Bosten Outsivator. 
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The Leaching of Manure on a Sandy 
Loam a Fallacy. 


Here is a thriving market gardener with a farm 
of twenty-five acres of sandy loam, scrub oak and 
pine land. On two or three acres at the depth 
of eighteen to twenty-four inches, was a clay sub- 
soil; the remainder of the farm had a sandy sur- 
face and subsvil. He made his vegetable garden 
on the three acres underlaid with clay, in order 
as he said, that the clay below should hold the 
manure and prevent its /eaching ; wut, by way of 
experment, he planted sweet corn, beans, &c, on 
a plot that was all sandy subsoil ; the result was 
that the crop was better there, came forward 
earlier, and produced more with the same manure 
than on the clay subsoil, particalarly in wet sea- 
sons—the sandy subsoil evidently operating as an 
underdrain to carry off the surplus water which 
was long retained by the clay subsoil. 

There are thousands of acres of land on the 
plains of Long Island, with a sand and gravel 
subsoil, that will yet eave the farmer hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in underdrains, without 
which so mapy millions of acres of hard pan or 
tenacious subsoil now remain nearly a desert 
waste. True, the surface of a well drained soil 
needs manuring. This market gardener draws 
distillery manure eight miles distant in the win- 
ter, and from the villages which he supplies with 
vegetables a few miles nearer; but be says the 
more manure the more profit on the outlay? Le 
also grows clover without stint, now that every 
pasture of the long-leaved grasses is ncarly burned 
up; his secoud-crop clover meadow is knee high 
ond his clover pasture ever green. So much for 
the long tap rooted clover as a forage ina drouth. 
und more abundantly than othe, grass is it, when 
plowed in, a soil amendment, on both heavy and 
light soils. Red clover not only collects more am- 
monia from the air than the cereal grasses, but it 
is also found to contain much more nitrogea on 
analysis ; and, of course, it makes a much better 
manure. 

Liebig tells us that after manure ia onco in- 
corporated with the soil it is there held by chem- 
ical agency from all other waste than that of be- 
ing dissolved into food for the growing plant. 
Bat as manure is sooner cxbausted from a sandy 
soil than from a compact loam, his doctrine can 
only be true from the fact that vegetation is 
greater and more rapid on a manured sandy loam 
| than one of clay. be this as it may, there is no 
doubt but that if a sandy soil loses some of the 
organic matter of its decomposing manure, it 
must be in the escape of the volatile garsce 
through the pores of the soil to the atmosphere, 
and not by leaching —S. W. in N. Y. World, 





History of the Plough. 


The firet plough is supposed to have been the 
rude branch ofa tree, cut so as to have a cleft 
‘end, the point of which, dragged along the surface 
of the ground, scraped a furrow into which seeds 
|were thrown. It soon occurred to tho husband- 

man that he might relieve bis own labor by 
yoking an animal to the long arm of this primi- 
tive instrument ; then arose the necessity for a 
handle, affixed to the bavk,so that the plough 
might be guided. The strength of the animal 
soon wore away or broke the cleft of the branch, 
and this necessity gave rise to the invention of 
means of attaching movable shares, first of wood, 
next of stong, copper, or iron, worked to a shape 
adapted to the cutting of furrows, #0 es to avoid 
the exceesive Jabor from the ploughman's having 
to lean upon the plough with bis weight to press 
it into earth. Just such an implement as these 
conjectures indicate was used by the Saxons. 
Some of the facts connected with the hietory of 
the plough are almost incredible. In Ireland 
there once prevailed a custom of ploughiog by 
the horse's tail.’’ The draught-pole was lashed to 
the tail of the horse, and, as no barneses was em- 
ployed two men were neceeeary, one to guide and 
press upon the plough, the other to direct the 
horse, which he did by walking backwards before 
the miserable animal, and beating it on the head 
on either side, according.to the direction required. 
This custom prevailed for a considerable time, in 
spite of a law which was passed in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, imposing severe pen- 
alities upon persons found guilty of “ploughing 
by the horse’s tail,’’ as in the act mentioned an 
described. From Rev. Caosar Otway’s *Sketches 
in Erris and Tyrawley,” it appears that the bar- 
barous practice lingered in the remote west of 
Ireland as late as the year 1740. And froma 
paper **On the Breed of Horees in Scotland in tho 
Ancient Times,’’ printed in the firet volume of the 
Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, we find it in that country as late as the 
year 1792. 











Profits of One Sheep. 


In the epring of 1862, I bought a sheep and a 
lamb four weeks old, for which I paid six dollars. 
She sheared six poundsof wool in June. In June 
1863, she sheared 7 lbs. with a lamb by her side, 
and her Jamb, a yearling weather, sheared 9 Ibs. 
In June 1864, she sheared 7 lbs., her ‘two-year 
old’’ 10 lbs., and her ‘‘yearling’’ 8 Ibs. The 
“two-year old"’ being unruly, was killed soon af- 
ter shearing. His carcass and pelt sold for $9 00. 
Calling the two coesets and lamb remaining worth 
$23 00 and the investment is thus > 


Cost of sheep 6.75 lst year’s a 2.50 


and interest. at 45 cts, 
Keeping and 2d year’s wool 9.60 
shearing sheep : 18.00 at 60 ote, " 
aud her increase ) ———— 
$24.75 
3d year’s wool 
at 60 cts. 32.50 
Carcase sold, 8.15 


Coseets and lamb 23.00 





on band. 
65.75 
24 76 
Net profit and increase, $41.00 


What stock’can be more profitable? Would 
the eame amount invested in a calf, produce the 
eighth part of this amount. I think not. P. 
The above communication, shows upon a small 
scale, the profits of sheep growing, and We repeat 
the question, ** What stock can be more profita- 
ble.” —N. H. Journal of Agriculture. 





How to Save Hen Manure, 


A contemporary talks as follows of a hen-house, 
and how it was managed :—‘‘It was designed on- 
ly for laying and roosting in; and it at first 
seemed strange to find, at mid-day, with a coo) at- 
mosphere, turkeys and chickens occupying it. 
They had free egress and ingress, and were not fed 
nor watered in it; yet the chickens always went 
there to lay. The secret was revealed, however, 
when the proprietor informed us that he had it 
cleaned out every week. All the droppings of the 
fowls were scraped from the fluor, which was an 
inclined plane, into a trough or receiver, from 
which they were shoveled and heaped up, and the 
place whitewashed once a week. This required 
but little over a half hour, and the manure from 
last season was estimated at one hundred and 
twenty dollars, and quite sufficient in quantity as 
an application to his entire crop of corn.”’ 





Yeast. 


Pot a handful of hops in a tin basin and pour 
on them a little more than a quart of boiling we- 
ter. Boil them tive or eight minutes, then strain 
off the water, throw away the hops, and add to 
the water six potatoes, pared and sliced, boil 
them till they are very tender, then pour the we- 
ter on a halt pint of flour; two ta lespoonfuls 
sugar; one teaspoonful salt; one teas nful 
ginger. Mash the potatoes fine and add to the 
other ingredients. Set the mixture in @ moder- 
ately warm place to rise, and in three days you 
will bave some excellent yeast that will keep a 
long time in a cool place. Tie a cloth over the 
crock while it is rising; bat when fully risen 
cover cliss. By adding a teacupful of yeast this 
will rise in one day. 














